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PREFACE 

This bibliography has been arranged in four sections. Part I 
gives an overview of individualized instruction in which books 
and pamphlets are annotated, and magazine articles are not. 
Materials on independent study are included in this section. 
Part II lists materials on individualizing in the various subject 
areas, arranged by subject area. Part III is a compilation 
related to tactics and strategies for individualizing instruction, 
which includes nongrading and continuous progress; grouping, 
flexible scheduling, and team teaching; computer-assisted and 
programmed instruction. Part IV lists films. 



Lillian K. Spitzer 

Specialist in Curriculum Materials 

Research and Development Division 

|I|D|E|A| 

July 1968 






Part I. GENERAL REFERENCES 



BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Alexander, William M.,ed. The Changing Secondary School Curriculum; 
Readings. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1967. 

Galen Saylor writes on “What Changes in School Organization Will Produce Better Learn- 
ing Opportunities for Individual Students?” and Chapter 10 is devoted to “Provisions for 
Individual Differences.” 

Alexander, William M. and Hines, Vynce A. Independent Study in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1968. 

Describes characteristics of independent study, as surveyed in selected schools, looking 
at achievement of pupils, spread of practices, and reaction of participants. Teacher 
skills, facilities, problems, and values involved are considered. 

Almy, Millie. Young Children’s Thinking: Studies of Some Aspects of 
Piaget’s Theory. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, 1 966. 

A longitudinal study of children’s thinking in which 65 children were studied successively 
in kindergarten and first and second grades. Replicates some of the lines of investigation 
used in Piaget’s classical studies to study effects of classroom experience on the young 
child’s thinking about natural phenomena. Findings imply that the teacher who has 
mastered Piaget’s techniques will become more diagnostic and much more skillful in 
pacing instruction to the individual child’s apparent maturity and rate of learning. 

American Association of School Administrators. A Climate for Individ- 
uality. Statement of the Joint Project on the Individual and the 
School. Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1965. 

Significant pamohlet which indicates there is a vast difference between “nurturing 
individuality” and “taking care of individual differences.” Makes a case for Ameiican 
. commitment to the individual human being in support of providing conditions of a 
climate that stimulates everybody’s growth. Summary chapter offers concise guide- 
posts for school and community rvhich may be helpful as a checklist in self-evaluation. 

Anderson, Robert H. Teaching in A World of Change. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1966. 

As basis for discussion, Anderson presents a three-sided view of teaching: pedagogy, 
knowledge, identification. An overview of the organization of schools is followed by 
specifics on theory and practice in the nongraded school and in team teaching. Para- 
professionals, the changing American school house, and the library-centered school arc 
also discussed. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Human 
Variability and Learning: Papers and Reports. Fifth Curriculum 
Research Institute, Ed. by Walter B. Waetjen. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1961. 

George Drnemark’s introduction notes two ways of looking at human variability: as the 
source of problems which one should seek to eliminate, and as an important resource 
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which should be utilized most effectively. Six areas of differences are discussed: per- 
ception among individuals; types of intelligence; maturity level; rate of maturation; 
societal demands; and objectives for learning among both teachers and students! 

; — ; Individualizing Instruction. 

1964 Yearbook, Ed. by Ronald C. Doll. Washington, D. C.: the 
^ department of the National Education Association, 

Treats the topic from the standpoint of discovery and release of potential in learners. 
Emphasizes the necessity for a close pupil-teacher relationship rather than organizational 
aspects of classroom or school. 



— — — Nurturing Individual Potential: 

Papers and Reports. Seventh Curriculum Research Institute, Ed 
by A. H. Passow. Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department 
of the National Education Association, 1964. 

ftesentations draw on psychology, psychiatry, and sociology to examine aspects of 
factors affecting the nurturing of individual potential. Passow discusses common 
threads: 1) each le^er s uniqueness affects his interaction with teacher, peers, and 
c^culum and this interaction affects in turn, the total experience of the student and 
the extent to which he develops his potential; 2) some aspects have not been explored 
thoroughly m program plannmg and must be considered: teacher’s behavior and its 
conseque-ice m terms of students’ motivation, processes of creativity, teaching style, 
^veloping different l^ds of inteUectual abUities; 3) many sources of talent^tential 

Bassett, G. W. Ea^ One Is Different; Teaching For Individual Differ- 
cnees In the Primary School. Armidale, New South Wales 2351- 

Australian Council for Educational Research, University of New 
England, 1963. 

A conference report which summarizes much of the thinking that has been done on 

individualization of mstruction, the nongraded school, and ability grouping. 

Begg^ David W III, and Buffie, Edward G„ eds. Independent Study: 
Bold New Venture. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1965. 

Desenbes successful independent study practices and the nature of independent study, 

■ e goals of relf-assumed learning activities, and the ways schools can organize to initiate 

liberal references to specific school programs. Chapter 12, 
The Admimstrator s Role, will help the school principal who wishes to foster change. 

Bruner, Jerome, ed. Learning about Learning: A Conference Report 
Washington, D. C.: U. S, Office of Education, 1966. 

Sth sustaining his attention. 

With contributions by Robert Sears. Jerome Kagan, Pauline Sears. 

Darrow, Helen F. and Allen, R. V. Independent Activities for Creative 
gaming New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 

Press, Columbia University, 1961. 

S*’-^!*®**®** Suggestions for Teaching, encourages independent study 
to satisfy the child s interests and requires that he make his own choices from a variety 
of mterest centers. ^ 



Educational Testing Service. New Approaches to Individualizing Instrac- 
tion. A Report of a Conference. Princeton, N. J.: the Service, 



John I. Goodlad’s presentation “Diagnosis and Prescription in Educational Practice” 
indicates how teachers are hamstrung in providing for individual children by limiting 
factors-expectations for schooling, the institutional curriculum, and school organization. 
Crutchfleld, on creativity, advances three reasons for increased demand for individual 
instruction-pedagogical, motivational, and social. 

Fantini, Mario D. and Weinstein, Gerald. Toward a Contact Curriculum. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (Book Depart- 
ment, 315 Lexington Avenue, New York 10016), 1967. 

Attempts to move through a series of curricular approaches from rigid scheduling to 
flexible scheduling, from symbol-based curriculum to experience-based curriculum, from 
a horizontally programmed disjoint sequence to a vertical small-step sequence, from a 
past-and-futurc orientation to an immediate orientation, from a what curriculum to a 
why curriculum, from knowing to doing, and from extrinsic content to inner content. 



Gagne, Robeat M., ed. Learning and Individual Differences. A Sympo- 
sium of the Learning Research and Development Center, University 
of Pittsburgh. Columbus, Ohio; Charles E. Merrill Books, 1967. 

Chapter 2, “How Can Instruction Be Adapted to Individual Differences?” by Lee 
Cronbach, and John B. Canoll’s discussion which follows are especially pertinent. 
Other chapters deal with styles of learning, and human capabilities related to success in 
learning different kinds of content. 

Gleason, Gerald T.. ed. The Theory and Nature of Independent 
Learning. Scranton, Penna.: International Textbook Co., 1967. 

I ; Six chapters include “Independent learning” by James Macdonald, “Learning research 

and its implications” by Robert Gagne, “Implications of motivation theory” by Pauline 
Sears, “A socio-anthropological view” by Dorothy Lee, “Technological developments” 
by Gerald Gleason, and “A phenomenological perspective” by Sidney Jourand. 

Goodlad, John I. School, Curriculum, and the Individual. Waltham, 
j Mass.: Blaisdell Publishing Co., 1966. 

i Brings together many of Goodlad’s writings, including his thinking on instructional 

decisions which a teacher makes, the learner as a data-source for curriculum decisions, 
i and school and classroom organization. 

I Some Propositions in Search of Schools. Washington, 

j D. C.: National Education Association, Department of Elementary 

j ; School Principals, 1962. 

( Printed version of an address emphasizing need for pupil individuality. Places the non- 



graded school in perspective of goals of education. 

Goodlad, John I. and Anderson, Robert H. The Nongraded Elemen- 
tary School. Rev. ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc., 1963. 

The definitive work in this area to date. Deals with a wide range of pupil abilities within 
a classroom, promotion and npnpromotion, the nongraded school in operation, reporting 
progress in such a school, and the steps in the establishment of nongraided schools. Pro- 
poses a curriculum organized vertically around fundamental concepts, principles, and 
modes of inquiry. 
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Heathers, Glen. “Guidelines for Reorganizing School, Classroom, and 
Curriculum.” Rational Planning in Curriculum and Instruction. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, Center for 
the Study of Instruction, 1967, pp. 63-86, 

“Individualizing Instruction and Title III, ESEA.” 

Catalyst for Change: A National Study of ESEA Title III (PACE). 
Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Pro- 
grams. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1967, 

pp. 177-200. 

Examines individualization as provided for in a sample of 43 proposals for Title III 
projects, and concludes that a majority of them lack “a working understanding of 
individualized instruction, and of how to plan and conduct programs designed to 
achieve it.” States six recommendations. 

Hillson, Maurie, ed. Change and Innovation in Elementary School 
Organization: Selected Readings. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1965. 

Selected readings concerning the cunent popular ideas for elementary school reorgani- 
zation. Included are articles on ability or partial-ability grouping plans; departmental- 
ization and limited-departmentalization plans; team teaching, coordinate and collab- 
orative teaching; the dual progress plan, multigrade and .’multi-age grouping; and 
nongraded movement in the elementary school. Includes several Goodlad articles. 

Holt, John. How Children Fail. New York: Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1965. 

A personal, intuitive, subjective documentary of a teacher who watches children being 
taught and decides “they fail to develop more than a tiny part of the tremendous capacity 
for learning, understanding, and creating with which they are bom.” Holt suggests 
schools in which each child can satisfy his curiosity in his own way, develop his talents, 
pursue his interests, and gain from his teachers an idea of the excitement and richness of 
life. 

— How Children Learn. New York: Pitman Publishing 

Corp., 1967. 

Illustrates the spontaneous ways in which children embrace knowledge before they enter 
schools where they “learn to be stupid.” Holt’s system: A teacher’s role is to “give chil- 
dren as much help and guidance as they need and ask for, listen respectfully When they 
feel like talking, and then get out of their way.” 

Howes, Virgil M. et al. Individualization of Instruction: A Search. 
Los Angeles: Educational Inquiry (USUCLA Student Store, 

308 Westwood Plaza, Los Angeles 90024), 1967. 

Chapter 1, “Why Individualize Instmction?” by Robert Keuscher; Chapter 2, “Individ- 
ualization as a Process and a Method,” by Madeline Hunter; Chapter 3, “Modes of 
Individualizing Instmction,” by Virgil Howes; Chapter 4, “Models of Individualized 
Instmction,” by Louise Tyler. 

■ . Individualization of Instruction: Exploring Open- 

Structure. Los Angeles: Educational Inquiry (ASUCLA Student 
Store, 308 Westwood Plaza, Los Angeles 90024), 1968. 

Helen Harrow, Louise Tyler, Robert Keuscher, and Virgil Howes probe, in depth, one 
model of individualized instmction-the open-stmcture learning environinent. Focuses 
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on self-direction, self-responsibility, and learner autonomy in the schooling phase of 
education. 



Hunter, Madeline. Motivation Theory for Teachers. El Segundo, Calif.: 
TIP Publications (P. O. Box 514, El Segundo 90245), 1967. 

Reinforcement Theory for Teachers. El Segundo, 



Calif.: TIP Publications (P. O. Box 514, El Segundo 90245), 1967. 

Retention Theory for Teachers. El Segundo, Calif.: 

TIP Publications (P. O. Box 514, El Segundo 90245), 1967. 



Programmed texts on the application of psychological research in the flelds of motiva- 
tion, reinforcement, and retention theory, translated into a form usable by classroom 
teachers in the daily teaching act. 

Individualized Instruction Association. Individualized Instruction and 
the Grouping of Pupils. Sixth Annual Conference hosted by 
California Western University in cooperation with the Department 
of Education, San Diego County. ' Pasco, Washington: R. Wallace 
Pischel, Inc., 1967. 



Major speeches: John I. Goodlad, ‘‘Perspective on Individualized Instruction”; Newton 
Metfessel, “Psychological Perspectives on Individualized Instruction”; Jimmy E. Nations, 
“Individualization: A Realistic Approach”; and W. Ballentine Henley, “Individualization, 
Excellence and Achievement.” Notes on section meetings dealing with various phases of 
individual instruction. 



Lee, Dorris M. Diagnostic Teaching. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, Department of Elementary-Kindergarten- 
Nursery Education, 1966. 



A pamphlet Which emphasizes the uniqueness of each child, takes exception to practices 
ignoring this, and promotes the idea of self-directed leaning. Offers suggestions for 
implementing these beliefs in various curriculum areas. 



Lindvall, C. Mauritz and Bolvin, John O. L^dividually Prescribed In- 
struction: The Oakleaf Project. Working Paper 8. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh, Learning Research and Development 
Center, 1966. 



Describes a program in which the major god is to permit pupils to proceed through a 
sequential set of objf/ctives for a given subject at a pace determined by individual 
ability and interest. 



Lippitt, Ronald; Fox, Robert; et al. Understanding Classroom Social 
Relations and Learning. Chicago: Science Research Associates 
(259 E. Erie St., Chicago 606 U), 1966. 

Examines the theories and research flndings on which three useful booklets are based: 
Problem Srdving to Improve aasaroom Learning, Diagnosing Classroom Learning Envi- 
ronments, and Role-Playing Methods in the Classroom. 



Macdonald, James B. “The Person in the Curriculum.” Precedents and 
Promise in the Curriculum Field, Ed. by Helen F. Robison. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Press, 

Columbia University, 1966, pp. 38-52. 
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Moustakas, Clark. The Authentic Teachisr; Sensitivity and Awareness in 
the Classroom. Cambridge, Mass.: Howard A. Doyle Publishing 
Co., 1966. 

Promotes the dignity of the child, openness by the teacher, honesty in interpersonal 
encounters. Freedom, the ciApacity to choose, and respoiisibOity are stressed. 

National Education Association, Project on the Instruction Program of 
j “ the Public School. Planning and Organizing for Teaching by John 
I I- Goodlad. (One of the major reports of the project). Washington, 

? D. C.: the Association, 1963. 

on “individual differences* permeate this entire volume, but pp. 9-16 set down 
guiding values and propositions about learners which are particularly helpful “Inter- 
j individual differences" are delineated as distinct from “intraindividual differences." Chap- 

i®*' 5 discusses a model for learner-centered, nongraded School organization. 

National Society for the Study of Education. The Changing American 
School. 65th Yearbook, Part H, Ed. by John I. Goodlad. Chicago: 
f the Society, 1966. 

Describes and andyzes selected educational changes, relating such changes to societal 
; ^ofc®s of ^^*e past decade. Goodlad authors Chapter 2, “The Curriculum." Chapter 5, 

“School Organization," by Glen Heathers, examines nongrading and team teaching as 

examples of change. Instructional resources, the teacher, the schoolhouse in transition 

are also treated. 

' . / ' — ■ — ■ '' — -. Individualizing Instruc- 

tion. 61st Yearbook, Part I, EJ. by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962. 

The definitive work offers a comprehensive look at what individualized instruction 
entails. Discusses “Conditions tending to ehcour^e or suppress individual differences," 
such as biology, society, the school, the curriculum, and the teacher. Gives illustrations 

of individual difsferences at various age levels and cunent school practices for individ- 
ualizing instructioh. John I. Goodlad has a helpful chapter on incfividual differences 
and vertical organization of the School 

Neill, A. S. Fre<5dom-^Not License! New York: Hart Publishing Co., 

■\'V.;';.y;Inc.,4966.;:;':: 

Further explanation of the philosophy set forth in Summerhill-^every child is entitled to 
I freedom; an excess of freedom constitutes license. Explains how and where the line is 

drawn between these two in anti-life attitudes, school, sex, childhood, adolescence, and 
i' V . adulthood.';' 

I Parker, Don H. Scltooling for Individual Excellence. Camden, N^ J.: 

i , Chapters 16 through 20 deal with the problems of providing instruction suitable for 

i children who differ widely in performance levels. Helpful bibliography is included. 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. Individually Prescribed Instruction;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
! Philadelphia: the Corporation, (121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 

i;-;;, \'';;;(^':',i9i07),;1966.., -v/ 

j Illustrated booklet describing. backpound and program of the Learning Research and 

I Development Center at Pittsburgh, types of dia^ostic instruments used, and evaluation 

j process. Answers general questions about IPI. 
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Richardson, Elwyn S. In the Early World. Wellington, N. Z.: New 
Zealand Council of Educational Research (22 Brandon St., 
Wellington, N. Z.), 1964. 

Records an eight-year experiment in Oruaiti, New Zealand, where each classroom was 
allowed to "uniquely express its own mode of co-operative individualism.” Many illus- 
trations of children’s work. 

Rogers, Carl. “Learning to be Free.” Conflict and Creativity: Control 
of the Mind by F. M. Barber and R. H. Wilson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1 963, pp. 268-288. 

Russell, Janies E. Change and Challenge in American Education. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1965. 

Sees the shift in the philosophical and social context of the 20th Century as a challenge 
to educators which requires us to make new responses. The response in elementary educa- 
tion, as the author sees it, is of utmost importance since he feels "the elementary school 
has the most intense impact of any school in our educational system.” It can establish 
effective contact with each child, give individual attention, seek greater intellectual re- 
sources for individual study, motivate its pupils to learn, and develop the child’s ability 
to think. 

Thelen, Herbert A. et al. Classroom Grouping for Teachability. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1 967. 

"How can the resources of teachers and students be utilized more effectively for educa- 
tional purposes in the classroom?” The rationale, procedure, and results of a three-year 
research investigation of this question are reported here. Stresses the value of student- 
teacher communication and compatibility grouping. 

Thomas, R. Murray and Thomas, Shirley M. Individual Differences in 
the Classroom. New York: David McKay Co., 1965. 

Focuses on intellectual differences, differences in specialized abilities, and psycho- 
physical differences. Treats these aspects of students’ personalities in a practical 
manner, offering suggestions to teachers about specific methods, materials, and class- 
room organization. 

Torrance, E. Paul and Strom, R. D., eds. Mental Health and Achieve- 
ment. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 

Responses of more than 30 authors requested to address themselves to topics concerning 
personal development. Torrance’s chapter, "Different Ways of Learning for Different 
Kinds of Children,” will assist school personnel, parents, and community leaders in the 
improvement of their roles. 

Wallach, Michael A. and Kogan, Nathan. Modes of Thinking in Young 
Children. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965. 

A careful study showing that creativity is independent of general intelligence. It advances 
our understanding of differences among children as they affect behavior in the school 
environment. Categorizing and conceptualization, sensitivity to physiognomic properties, 
and the role of anxiety and defensiveness are examined closely as the variables relating to 
intelligence and creativity jbintly. Concludes with implications for education, proposing 
cognitive enterprises free from connections with the stress of academic evaluation such as 
grades and competitive procedures. 
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Washbume, Ciirleton W, and Marland, Sidney P., Jr. Winnetka: The 
History and Significance of an Educationai Experiment. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Describes individualized self-instruction in Winnetka, Illinois, schools of forty years ago: 
an educational plan calling for construction of instructional materials that the child 
could handle without direct intervention of teachers, self-evaluation, and collective 
responsibility. 

Yeomans, Edward. Education for Initiative and Responsibility. Boston: 
National Association of Independent Schools (4 Liberty Square 
Boston 02109), 1967. 

Describes the “integrated day," an outpowth of the Leicestershire, England, infant 
schools (children of 5-7). Records a day’s events and a visitor’s reflections. Discusses 
vertical pouping and necessary equipment. A break from tradition demonstrating a 
provocative strategy for educational communities. 

Young, Milton A. Teaching Children with Special Learning Needs: A 
Pi*oblem Solving Approach. New York: John Day Co., 1967. 

Chapter 3, “Individual Evaluation: The Key to Effective Planning,” presents the practical 
aspects of evaluation with guidelines, suggestions, and instruments. Chapter 6 suggests 
activities and practices for overcoming individual or poup learning problems. 

Younie, William J. Instructional Approaches to Slow Learning. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, 1967. 

Practical help in connection with a wide range of subject matter areas covering the 
elementary Md secondary levels. Discusses the approaches of educational innovations. 
Two appendices contain annotated lists of teaching materials for use with slow learners 
and a basic reference library for teachers. 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Allen, Dwight W. “Individualized Instruction.” CTA Journal 61- 27 
43-50; October 1965. 

Bradley, Philip A. “Individualized Instruction through Cooperative 
Teaching and a Programed Text.” National Elementary Principal. 
43: 46-49, May 1964. 

Brenner, Anton. Re-examining Readiness.” C hildh ood Education 
43: 453-457, April 1967. 

Brown, B. Frank. “A New Design for Individual Learning.” Journal of 

Secondary Education, 37: 368-375, October 1962. 

Combs, Arthur W. Fostering Self-Direction.” Educational Leadershin 
23: 373-376, February 1966. 

Danowski, C:harles E. “Individualization of Instruction: A Functional 
Definition.” lAR-Research Bulletin, 5: 1-5, February 1965. 

Doll, Ronald C. “Fostering Student Individuality in the Schools.” 
Education Digest, 30: 8-1 1 , May 1 965. 
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Drummond, T. Darrell. “Freedom To Grow.” Childhood Education, 
43: 26-28, September 1966. 

Durrell, Donald D. et al. “Adapting Instruction to the Learning Needs 
of Children in the Intermediate Grades.” Journal of Education, 
142: 1-78, December 1959. 

Featherstone, Joseph. “Schools for Children.” New Republic, 157:17- 
21, August 19, 1967. 

“How Children Learn,” New Republic, 157: 17- 

21, September 2, 1967. 

“Teaching Children to Think.” New Republic, 

157: 15-19, September 9, 1967. 

Glatthom, Allan A. and Ferderbar, J. E. “Independent Study-For All 
Students.” Phi Delta Kappan, 47: 379-382, March 1966. 

Goodlad, John I. “Nongraded Schools: Meeting Children Where They 
Are.” Saturday Review, 48: 57-59, 72-74, March 20, 1965. 

Herrick, Virgil E. “Curriculum Decisions and Provision for Individual 
Differences.” Elementary School Journal, 62: 313-320, March 
1962. 

“Human Variability: The Insistent Element.” Educational Leadership, 
Vol. 24, March 1967, entire issue. 

Hunter, Madeline C. “When the Teacher Diagnoses Learning.” Educa- 
tional Leadership, 23: 545-549, April 1966. 

“The Dimensions of Nongrading,” Elementary 

School Journal, 65: 20-25, October 1964. 

Hunter, Madeline C. and Wagner, M. G. “The Case Conference.” 
Elementary School Journal, 67: 303-309, March 1967. 

Jackson, John W. “The Individualized School.” Journal of Secondary 
Education, 41 : 195-200, May 1966. 

Lonsway, Francis A. “Focus on the Individual in School Adminis- 
tration.” NASSP Bulletin, 49: 80-86, September 1965. 

Miel, Alice. “Sequence in Learning.” Education Digest, 32: 35-38, 
April, 1967. 

Mukeiji, Rose. “Roots in E^ly Childhood for Continuous Learning.” 
Childhood Education; 42: 28-34, September 1965. 

Parker, Don H. “When Should I Individualize Instruction?” Grade 
Teacher, 79: 66-67, 136-137; April 1962. 

Rasmussen, Glen R. “Our Common Neglect of Individual Differences.” 
The Clearing House, 37: 3-7, September 1962. 

Thelen, Herbert A. “Pupil Self-Direction.” NASSP Bulletin, 50: 99-109, 
April 1966. 

Tomkins, Ellsworth. “Individual Differences in the I960’s-Their Impli- 
cations for School Administrators.” NASSP Bulletin, 46: 1-7, 
April 1962. 
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Veatch, Jeannette. “Improving Independent Study.” Childhood Educa- 
tion, 43: 284-288, January 1967. 

Wolfson, Bernice J. “Individualization of Instruction.” Journal of the 
Reading Specialist, 5 : 45-53, December 1965. 

“Individualizing Instruction.” NEA Journal, 55; 

31-35, November 1966. 

“The Promise of Multiage Grouping for Individ- 
ualizing Instruction.” Elementary School Journal, 67: 354-362, 
April 1967. 

Wolfson, Bernice J. and Nash, Shirlyn. “Who Decides What in the 
1 Classroom?” Elementary School Journal, 65: 436-438, May 1965. 
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READING 



BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 



BarbC) Walter B. Educators* Guide to Personalized Reading Instruction. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Brogan, Peggy and Fox, L. K. Helping Childreh Read. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. 

Claremont Unified School District. The Sycamore Instructional Pro- 
gram: A Nongraded Team Approach. Claremont, Calif.: the 

District, 1967. 



Darrow, Helen F. and Howes, Virgil M. Approaches to Individualized 
Reading. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. 

Frazier, A. “Individualized Reading Program.** Conference On Reading. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961, pp. 57-74. 

Lazar, May. A Practical Guide to Individualized Reading. Publication 
40, Brooklyn: Bureau of Educational Research, New York Board 
of Education, 1960. 

Lee, Dorris M. and Allen, R. V. Leamii^ to Read Through Experience. 
2nd ed. . New York: AppletonCentury-Crofts, 1965. 

Miel, Alice. Individualizing Reading Practices. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1958. 

Nielsen, Wilhelmina. “Twenty Language Experiences Which Form the 
Framework of the Experience Approach to the Language Arts.” 
Claremont Collie Reading Conference. Twenty-ninth Yearbook, 
Claremont, Calif.: Claremont Graduate School and University 

Center, 1965, pp. 168-174. 

Ramsey, Wallace Z., ed. Organizing for Individual Differences. Newark, 
Del. : International Reading Association (Box 695, Newark 19711 ), 
1967. (Perspectives in Reading No. 9) 

Strang,^ Ruth. “Effective Use of Classroom Organization in Meeting 
Individual Differences.” Meeting Individual Differences in Read- 
ing, Ed. by H. Alan Robinson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964, pp. 164-170. 

Veatch, Jeannette. Individualizing Your Reading Program. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 

Veatch, Jeannette with Acinapuro, Philip J. Reading iii the Elementary 
School. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1966. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES 



Balow, Irving H. “Does Homogeneous Grouping Give Homogeneous 
Groups? Elementary School Journal, 63: 28-32, October 1961 

Duker, Sam. “Needed Research on Individualized Reading.” Elemen- 
tary English, 43: 220-225, 246; March 1966. 

Frazier, Alexander “Individualized Reading: More Than New Forms 
and Formulas. Elementary English, 39: 809-8 1 4, December 1 962. 

GrofC Patrick J. “Helping Teachers Begin Individualized Reading ” 
National Elementary Principal, 43 : 47-50, February 1 964. 

Robinson, Helen M “Individualized Reading.” Elementary School 
Journal, 60: 4 1 1 -420, May 1 960. 

Smith, Nila B. “Individualized Instruction: Concepts Old and New ” 
Education, 8 1 : 527-529, May 1961. 

171 ^ “Something Old, Something New in Primary Reading ” 

Elementary Enghsh, 37 : 368-374, October 1 964. ^ 

Spencer, Doris U. “Individualized First Grade Reading Versus a Basal 
59^600*^M^^”966 Communities.” Reading Teacher, 19: 

Veatch, Jeannette. “In Defense of Individualized Reading.” Elemen- 
tary English, 37: 227-233, April 1960. 

Reading Program.” Elementary 



English, 44: 252-256, March 1967. 

A Postscript.” Elementary 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 



Applegrte, Mauree. Easy in English. Evanston, 111.: Row & Peterson. 

“ N..yo*r 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
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Edgerton Alice K. and Twombly, R. W. “A Programmed Course in 
spelling. Elementary School Journal, 62: 380-386, April 1962. 
Eisman, Edward. “Individualizing SpelUng.” Elementary English, 39: 
478-480, May 1962; 40: 529-530, May 1963. 

Gilstrap, Robert. “The Development of Independent Spelling Skills in 
the Intermediate Grades.” Elementary English, 39: 481-483, May 

Hall, Norman. “Individualize Your Spelling Instruction.” Elementary 
English, 39: 476-477, May 1 962. “ 

Ham, Jane F. Success Story: Individualized Spelling.” Instructor, 75 ■ 
145, 171; September 1965. 

Mersand, Joseph. “Individualizing Instruction in English in Large and 
Small Classes.” NASSP Bulletin, 44: 1 1 1-123, March 1960. 

Potter, Lois S. , “A Plan for Individualized Speech Activities in the 

Jttlementary School.” Speech Teacher, 15: 200-206, September 
19o6. 



MATHEMATICS 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES 



Flournoy, Frances. “Meeting Individual Differences in Arithmetic.” 
Arithmetic Teacher, 7: 80-86, February 1960. 

Graham, William A. “Individualized Teaching of Fifth and Sixth-Grade 
Arithmetic.” Arithmetic Teacher, 1 1 : 233-234, April 1964. 

Hudgins, Bryce G. “Effects of Group Experience on Individual Problem 
196o”^ ^ of Educational Psychology, 51 : 37-42, January 

Keffer, Eugene R. “Individualizing Arithmetic Teaching.” Arithmetic 
Teacher, 8: 248-250, May 1961. 

May, Lola. “Individualized Instruction in a “Learning Laboratory Set- 
ting.” Arithmetic Teacher, 13: 1 10-1 12, February 1966. 

Moench, Laurel. “Individualized Practice in Arithmetic.” Arithmetic 
Teacher, 9: 321-329, October 1962. 

Mosei^ Harold E. “Levels of Learning (Planning in Depth).” Arithmetic 
Teacher, 3: 221-225, December 1956. 

Potamkin, Caroline S. “An Experiment in Individualized Arithmetic.” 
Elementary School Journal, 64: 1 55-162, December 1963. 

Redbird, Helen. “Individualizing Arithmetic Instruction.” Arithmetic 
Teacher, 1 1 : 348-349, May 1 964. 

Seari^t, Franklin. “You Can Individualize ArithnieUc Instruction ” 
Arithmetic Teacher, 1 1 : 1 99-200, March 1 964. 
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Weaver, J. Fred. “Differentiated Instruction and School-Class Organi- 
zation for Mathematical Learning Within the Elementary Grades.” 
Arithmetic Teacher, 13: 495-506, October 1966. 

Whitaker, Walter L. “Individualized Arithmetic— An Idea to Improve 
the Traditional Program.” Arithmetic Teacher, 9: 134-137, March 
1962. 

“Why Not Individualize Arithmetic?” Arithmetic 

Teacher, 7: 400-403, December 1960. 

Wolfson, Bernice J. “Mathematics in Multi-Age Primary Classrooms.” 

Wisconsin Teacher of Mathematics, Vol. 17, June 1966. I 

SCIENCE 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Cunningham, Roger. “Implementing Nongraded Advancement with 
Laboratory Activities as a Vehicle; An Experiment in Elementary 
School Science.” School Science and Mathematics, 67: 175-181, 
February 1967. 

Hedges, W. D. and MacDougall, M. A. “Teaching Fourth Grade Science 
by Means of Programed Science Materials with Laboratory Expe- 
riences, Phase III.” Science Education, 49: 348-358, October 1965. 

Lipson, Joseph I. “An Individualized Science Laboratory.” .Science and 

Children, 4: 8-12, December 1966. ^ 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

j' i 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

( 

Coxe, Ross M. “Strengthening Classroom Instruction in the Social 
Studies.” National Elementary Principal, 42: 30-34, May 1963. . 

“Elementary School: Focus on Individualizing Instruction.” Social ] 

Education, 31 : 405-419, May 1967. Entire issue. 

Hock, Louise E. “Using Classroom Committees to Individualize Social * 
Studies Teaching.” High School Journal, 49: 22-29, October 1965. ] 

Sloan, Fred A., Jr. “A Nongraded Social Studies Program for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six.” National Elementary Principal, 45: 25-29, 
January 1966. 
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Partin. TACTICS AND STRATEGIES 

NONGRADING AND CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 



Beggs, David W., Ill and Buffie, Edward G., eds. Nongraded Schools 
in Actios: Bold New Venture. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1967. 

Brown, B. Frank. The Appropriate Placement School: A Sophisticated 
Nongraded Curriculum. West Nyack, N. Y.: Parker Publishing Co., 
1965. 

Claremont Unified School District. The Oakmont Nongraded Primary 
Program. Claremont, Calif.: the District, 1967. 

Glogau, Lillian and Fessel, Murray. The Nongraded Pirimary School; a 
Case Study, West Nyack, N. Y.: Parker Pubiishing Co., 1967. 
Goodlad, John I. and Anderson, Robert H. The Nongraded Elementary 
School. Rev. ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1963. 

I- t y > 

Miller, Richard I., ed. The Nongraded School: Analysis and Study. 
k i New York: Harper & Row, 1967. 

Poway Unified School District. Continuous Education. (A Handbook 
for Parents). Poway, Calif.: the District, 1968. 

, I Tewksbury, John L. Nongrading in the Elementary School. Columbus, 
K f Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 1967. 

1 1 [ Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Schools. Nongrading and Team Teach- 
I ing. Winston-Salem, N. Carolina: the County, 1966. 

i{ ! ' 

f i MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

'■s . 

r.r 

j- I Hillson, Maurie, ed. “The Nongraded Elementary School.” Hillson 
' Letters. (A series of biweekly publications. Science Research 

i Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie St., Chicago) October 10, 1966 to 

S f July 3, 1967. 

J ' The National Elementary Principal, Vol. 47, Nos. 2 and 3, November 
1967 and January 1968. “The Nongraded School, Parts 1 and 2.” 
Entire issues. 

GROUPING, FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING, AND TEAM TEACHING 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

I Anderson, Robert H, “Organizing Groups for Instruction.” Individ- 
ualizing Instruction. 61st Yearbook, Part I, National Society for 
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the Study of Education. Ed. by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962, pp. 239-264. 

Bair, ^edill and Woodward, R. G. Team Teaching in Action. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964. 

Beggs, David W., Ill, ed. Team Teaching: Bold New Venture 

Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1964. 

Claremont Unified School District. An Approach to Flexible Scheduline 
Claremont, Calif.: the District, 1966. 

Davis, Harold S. How To Organize an Effective Team Teaching Pro- 
gram. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Franseth, Jane and Koury, Rose. Survey of Research on Grouping as 
Related to Pupil Learning. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Education, 1964. 

^ ’ Computers and Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1967. 

Grooms, M. Ann. Perspectives on the Middle School. Columbus 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 1967. ’ 

Inlow, Gail M. The Emergent in Curriculum. New York: John Wilev & 
Sons, 1966, Chapter 14. 

P^^actical Aspects of Team Teaching. Palo Alto, 
Cahf.: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1964. 

Morgenstem, Anne, ed. Grouping in the Elementary School. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1966. 

National Education Association, Department of Elementary-Kinder- 
prten-Nursery Education. Multi-Age Grouping: Enriching the 
Learning Environment. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1968. 

Norwalk, Connecticut Board of Education. The Norwalk Plan of Team 
Teaching; Fifth Report. Norwalk, Conn.: the Board, 1962-63. 

Petrequin, Gaynor. Individualizing Learning through Modular-Flexible 
Propammmg. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1968. 

Polos, Nicholas C. The Dynamics of Team Teaching. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wilham C. Brown Co., 1965. 

Shaplm, Judson T. and Olds, H. F., eds. Team Teaching. New York* 
Harper and Row, 1964 . w i ufk. 

Wisconsin Imprcwement Program. Experiences in Team Teaching. 
Madison: School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1963. 

Yates, Alfred, ed. Grouping in Education. New York: John Wilev & 
Sons, 1966. ^ 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES 



Carruth, Harold and Hichborn, R. P. “Trying Team Teaching in 
Science. Science Teacher, 32: 29-30, November 1965. 
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Fischler, Abraham S. and Shoresman, Peter B. “Team Teaching in the 
Elementary School: Implications for Research in Science Instruo 
tion.” Science Education, 46 : 406-4 1 5 , December 1 962. 

Gaskell, William and Sheridan, Jack. “Team Teaching and the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School.” Elementary School Journal, 
68: 246-250, February 1968. 



COMPUTER-ASSISTED AND PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Bushnell, Donald D. and Allen, Dwight W., eds. The Computer in 
American Education. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967. 

Education U.S.A. Special Report. Computers: New Era for Education? 

Washington, D. C.: National School Public Relations Association, 
1 968. 

Gerard, Ralph W., ed. Computers and Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1967. 

Glaser, Robert. The Design of Instruction.” The Changing American 
School. 65th Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Ed. by John I. Goodlad. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1 966, pp. 2 1 5-242. 

, ed. Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning, II: 

Data and Directions. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1965. 

Glaser, Robert et al. Studies of the Use of Programmed Instruction in 
the Intact Classroom. Pittsburgh: Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center, University of Pittsburgh, 1 963. 

Goodlad, John I. et al. Computers and Information Systems in Educa- 
tion. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1966. 

Jacobs, Paul I. et al. A Guide to Evaluating Self-Instructional Programs. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1966. 

Lindvall, C. M. and Bolvin, John O. “Programed Instruction in the 
Schools: An Application of Programing Principles in Individually 
Prescribed Instruction.” Programed Instruction. 66th Yearbook, 
Part II, National Society for the Study of Education, Ed. by Phil 
C. Lange. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967, pp. 217-254. 

Suppes, Patrick. Computer-Assisted Instruction in the Schools: Poten- 
tialities, Problems, Prospects. (Institute for Mathematical Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Technical Reports, No. 81). Stanford, 
Conn.: Stanford University Press, 1965. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES 



tton’ii!^rn*i«i r' “Computer-Assisted Instruc- 

Qu^“ The Stanford Project.” Reading Resean=h 

room ” ‘ Self-Directed Learning in the Classy 

room. Programed Instruction, 4: 1-2, November 1964. 

°”*wd’n°w" ^ “''“•°J"®**on, Electronic Computers, and Education ” 

PhiDeIta Kappan,47: 340-344, March 1966. “>-«ion. 

Filep, Robert. “Individualized Instruction and the Computer: Potential 
Sprhfg?967”*^**’°"'” Review, 15: 102-112, 

"°"and^h“.“T“"!:' “•* Development CouncU. “Research 

Augurt 19«!^“’ Grouping.” Research BuUetin, Vol. 1, 

Generation of Computer-Assisted Instruc- 
R«;M:T 3 : 58 , Communication 

I-der: 

165-182, Summer 1%5 Commumcation Review, 13: 

Processing in a Continuous Progress Program ” 

^ Educational Technology, 8: 5-12, May 15, 1968 

s-l—y r«k». 

^'"^Sction "°'°sy for Teaching and Research on 
December 1967.’* Educational Research, 37: 618-634, 




Part IV. FILMS 



How To Provide Personalized Education in a Public School. 16 mm, 
b&w. A series of five filmed lectures on individualizing instruc- 
tion available from Special Purpose Films, 26740 Latigo Shore 
Drive, Malibu, California 90265. 

Can Individualization Work in Your School System? 

Part I. 41 min. John I. Goodlad, narrator. 

How Can You Make Individualization Work in Your School System? 
Part II. 35 min. Madeline Hunter, narrator. 

Why Are Team Teaching and Nongrading Important? 

Part III. 49 min. John I. Goodlad, narrator. 

How Can You Apply Team Teaching and Nongrading to Your 
School? 

Part IV. 35 min. Madeline Hunter, narrator. 

How Can the Curriculum for Individualized Education be Deter- 
mined? 

Part V. 35 min. John I. Goodlad, narrator. 

Let Them Learn. 27 min., 16 mm, color. The story of Project Discovery 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 
Public Relations DepL, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
60611. 

Make a Mighty Reach. 45 min., 16 mm, color. Depicts innovation in 
schools throughout the U. S. Distributed by |l | D | E | A | , Box 446, 
Melbourne, Florida 32901. 

More Different Than Alike. 35 min., 16 mm, color. Shows schools in 
initial attempts to individualize instruction. National Education 
Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, 1201. Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. 

My Name is Children. 60 min., 16 mm, b&w A National Educational 
Television presentation. Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
47401. 

Project Plan. 30 min., 16 mm, b&w. Presents the viewpoints of the 
Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs’ (PLAN) founder. 
Dr. John C. Flanagan, and his associates at the American Institutes 
for Research, Palo Alto, California. Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, 1 Garden Circle, Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley, California 94705. 



The Quiet Revolution. 28 min., 16 mm, color. Concerns teacher aids 
and other reforms. National Education Associadon, National 
, Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

1 201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 

The Summer Children. 44 min., 16 mm, color. The story of a summer 
program for a group of four- to eight-year-old disadvantaged chil- 
dren at the University Elementary School, University of California 
at Los Angeies. Academic Communications Facility, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Teaching the One and the Many. 28 min., 16 mm, color. National 
Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education 
^d Professional Standards, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. * 

Team Teaching on the Elementary Level. 14 min., 16 mm, color. Exper- 
iment in Cashmere, Washington, portraying the purpose and meth- 
odology of team teaching. Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., • 
Hollywood, California 90029. 
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